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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATION, 


MEMOIR 
on 
The Natural and Political History 
oF 
MOROCCO. 
(Continued from page 358.]} 


The policy of Morocco is con- 
fined and simple. ‘his state nei- 
ther can nor ought to aim at ex- 
extending its limits; the aristocracy 
of Algiers has enough occupation in 
the restraint of its own dissatisfied 
subjects, ever to dream of conquests, 
and the differences to which jealousy 
gives birth between the two em- 
a are terminated, as they have 
ong been, without bloodshed. Ni- 
gritia, little else than a sandy desert, 
and divided among a slender and 
scattered population, can afford an 
object neither of desire or appre- 
hension to the government of Mo 
rocco. It is an error to believe 
that a disposition to the prejudice 
of Morocco exists among the Otto- 
mans, or that they are ready to oc- 
casion her any embarrassment. The 
chiefs of this empire, it is true, 
claim, and believe, their descent by 
the female line from Mahomet, and 
in this opinion, have considered them - 
selves as the legitimate successors 
of the caliphs, and the heads of the 
adherents to Musselman worship. 
The grand seignor makes the same 
claims, and yet no misunderstand- 
ing exists to interrupt a constant 
correspondence and harmony, pre- 
served by the interchange of pre- 
sents, among the eastern nations 
the tokens of every feeling of re- 
spect and good will; in every class 
of society, at Morocco, this usage 
is invariable. In all the countries 
which were subjected to the Roman 
power, splendid edifices were to be 
found. In Ceesarian Mauritania 
particularly, each step finds the 
ruins of a temple, an aqueduct, a 
theatre or some other public build 
ing. In ‘Tangitaine Mauritania 


no trace of these proud masters of 
the world remains; but in the total 
want of taste or skill, the work of 
the Moors or Arabs is universally 
apparent. Few towns are within 
its limits, and those of any import- 
ance were capitals of some former 
kingdoms. 

Suz is the southern province, 
divided by a branch of mount Atlas, 
and washed by several considerable 
rivers. Its produce consists of 
wheat, rice, wine, sugar and indigo. 
Were the people calculated to use 
them, sources of wealth are by no 
means wanting. Their extent on 
the ocean is great, but they are 
without any port. Tarudant, the 
capital, is remarkable only for stone 


buildings—it is the key to the 
country, and the only hold on the 


side of Nigritia, and is, therefore, 
confiled to a governor in whom 
confidence may be placed, and who 
often is one of the royal family; and 
the present one is actually a bro- 
ther of the emperor. Although not 
the eldest son of Sidi Mohamed, he 
has aspired to the empire, and fail 
ing in the north, he counterbalanced 
by his wealth, the influence of his 
brothers in the south, where he 
ruled as the sovereign in the pro- 
vince where he governed, until re- 
cently he recognised his brother 
Muley Soliman as his king. 

The ancient kingdom of Tafilet 
extends along mount Atlas, on the 
east. Its only river is salt, and 
nearly dry during the summer, and 
loses itself in the sands of Sigil- 
messia; corn never grows on its 
shores, and a few measures of bar- 
ley are all that cultivation has ever 
earned from them, so that the cus- 
tom of banishing hither the sus- 
pected or obnoxious members of the 
imperial family, alone has prevent- 
el the country from being entirely 
deserted. ‘fo each of these are 
ailotted a habitation with a suffici- 
ency to live with some comfort, but 
not enough to enable the race to 
be formidable. ‘The opinion exists, 
that from them and their conc:bines, 


population has been formed, which 
has increased to the number of near 
forty thousand, who, though proud of 
their origin, are miserably poor, and 
despise all sort of occupation. Their 
principal dependence is upon the 
date, upon which they exist, and 
nourish their horses, their mules, 
and even their camels, upon the 
nut ground. From the bleeding of 
the tree they obtain an agreeable 
beverage, which when fermented 
becomes intoxicating, and when dis- 
tilled produces the best brandy. 
No growth has such variety and& 
value as this tree. More than 400 
varieties of the plant are enume- 
rated by naturalists, differing sen- 
sibly in form, colour and taste. The 
best and most valued are those 
growing by Mecca, and the courte- 
ous pilgrim rarely fails to bring 
some of them to his patron. 

The town of Tafilet is of no great 
antiquity, and has neither wall nor 
fortification; in fine, is an object of 
but little attention. It is the resi- 
dence of a tried officer who is to 
answer with his head for the sub- 
mission of the proscribed princes. 

Meguinez, the former capital of 
the kingdom of Fez, is built upon 
uneven ground, over which it has 
spread gradually, and is now con- 
siderable both as to size and popu- 
lation. It has enough remaining of 
bad fortification to repel the ma- 
raudings of the Breberi; and at the 
end of the town stands the finest 
palace of the empire. It consists of 
only a ground floor, which occupies, 
however, an immense space. ‘The 
buildings, courts, and gardens, are 
irregular—the waters, marble, and 
ornaments are superfluous and 
crouded; but the whole has an air 
of grandeur not unworthy of the 
taste of the best architects. 

‘The earthquake which, in 1755, 
destroyed Lisbon, injured this ex- 
traordinary monument of Moorish 
taste, but in a less degree than ge- 
nerally believed. ‘This town is one 
of the pleasantest situations of the 
empire. The men are not wholly 








alone, whatever may be the reason, 


who were almost all negresses, a 


destitute of urbanity, and the wo- 
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men are fair and often handsome, 
and enjoy a greater share of liberty 
than is ordinarily their lot in the 
Musselmen countries. No occu- 
pation of any moment prevails, ex- 
cept the manufacture of porcelain 
of ¥arious colours, this serves for 
covering to the walls, and for the 
floors, and to the houses where it is 
used, gives an agreeable air of clean- 
liness and freshness. 

The environs of Mequinez are 
extremely picturesque. The vallies 
afford a long and uninterrupted view 
of gar:ens, where fruits and vegeta- 
bles of the richest favour abound.— 
The declivities charm the eye by 
their variety of culture, and by the 
groves of the olive artfully arrang 
ed, while streams and fountains or- 
nament and fertilise the beauty of 
the landseape. ‘The road from Me- 
quinez to Fez is the best in the em- 
pire; it is passed in about six or sev- 
en hours, and under a more auspi- 
cious direction would be covered 
with the richest productions of the 
country. The foundations of Me- 
quinez, since so well known, were 
laid by the Arabs in 793; its sub- 
sequent growth was extremely rapid, 
and from its territories proceeded 
the first conquerors of Spain, and 
in its bosom were nursed the armies 
which for many ages shared the 
spoils of this land, then borne down 
by misfortune. At this, as the point 
of concentration, were drawn to- 
, hep the turbulent spirits and sol- 

iers of fortune who were found in 
the northern Africa, where the union 
of so many malcontents became the 
source of corruption and disorder to 
such a degree, that even in open day 
the baths of the women were the re- 
sort of the young men, who disguis- 
ed themselves in the female dress, 
and who, in the same garb, profaned 
the streets and their houses with the 
most abandoned excesses. 

The police would not have over- 
looked such excesses, but anarchy 

revailed while corruption was at its 
Peight. The throne was contended 
for by several dynasties, and even b 
several candidates of the same blood, 
with all the violence incident to these 
climates, and with havoc and blood- 
shed not usual even here. ‘The seve- 
ral factions were all cut to pieces 
before the crown finally settled up- 
on a head, rarely able to sustain its 
weight. Since this period the mo- 
tality of the nation has not perhaps | 





been the most pure, but decency has 
at least been more regarded. 

While this part of Africa endur- 
ed these incessant convulsions, the 
Musselmen of Spain, deprived of 
the succour they had hitherto receiv- 
ed, fled before the Christians, and 
were deprived successively of the 
provinces they had acquired. The 
bravest among these Moors, disdain- 
ing allegiance to men whom they 
had despised, returned to Fez, where, 
on the conquest of Grenada, their 
number greatly increased, and still 
more when they were, in 1610, pro- 
scribed by the weak and supersti- 
tious Philip. ‘Their arrival infused 
into their new country,long plunged 
into a state of despondency, a new 
spirit, gave a spur to the desire of 
existence, and awakened a disposi- 
tion fur the arts. Morocco leather, 
linens, silks and furs, were among 
the manufactories to which this new 
spirit gave birth. From them the 
city derived an importance, which, 
neither their adeoal where general 
studies, as well as those peculiar to 
the Alcoran, were taught; nor their 
mosque, the most splendid, and most 
frequented of Africa, could have 
giveu—it became the richest, most 
civilized, and most populous city of 
the empire. Ancient Fez is situated 
in an extensive valley, on the shore 
of a winding river. The new town 
of Fez was, long afterwards, built 
upon a pleasant and fertile emi- 
nence, which commands the old 
town. It consists chiefly of palaces 
rarely inhabited, and of the habi- 
tations of Jews, who every day visit 
the old town, where, by extortion, 
usury and fraud, they make up for 
the vexations imposed upon them. 

The town of Morocco, the con- 
stant dwelling of its former princes, 
would naturally have retained their 
presence after the subjugation of the 
adjacent territories of Tangitaine 
Mauritania, but the fact proved 
otherwise. Muley Archiu who in 
1667 achieved this conquest after 
an infinity of toils, oa and cru- 
elties, departed from the universal 
custom of all sovereigns, and car- 
ried his court to Tedla, at the great- 
est distance from the centre of his 
empire, lived and terminated his 
career of troubles within its walls. 
After hin, Muley Ismael selected 
Mequinez for his residence, and 
populated it with his eunuchs and 
seraglios; it has been said, and is 





uncontradicted, that the number of 
his children exceeded one thousand; 
still his devotion to women did not 
wean him from the cares of his 
throne, which, by a profound policy, 
he made respected “ tribes previ- 
ously independent, and who have 
since thrown off their allegiance. 
His reign was remarkable for a suc- 
cess more important and difficult— 
he — ed a police so “ 
even in the parts most invested by 
banditti, that we thence have re- 
ceived the saying, which this coun- 
try has consecrated, that a child 
might carry a piece of money from 
one extremity of his empire to the 
other. Incensed against the nation- 
al troops, which upon important oc- 
casions had failed him, he assembled 
an army of one hundred thousand 
blacks, and in person formed its 
discipline. Torrents of blood flowed 
round the tomb of this despot, rather 
corrupt than voluptuous—his nume- 
rous descendants disputed his ex- 
tensive spoils with ferocity even in 
this region, so fertile in commotions, 
unexampled. Finally, after being 
six or seven times dethroned,and as 
often regaining the crown, Muley 
Abdallah established his sway; at 
Vednoun, at the foot of mount Atlas, 
influenced by reasons totally un- 
known, he fixed his abode, and the 
whole world recoiled at his barbari- 
ty; like his predecessor, Muley Is- 
mael, his enjoyment was in human 
blood. Twenty heads fell almost 
daily by his own hand; not unfre- 
quently four, five and six times that 
number of victims were necessary 
to satiate his fury—yet this tiger 
died in his bed after a long reign, 
and was succeeded by his son Sidi 
Mahomet. Although in a country 
where the succession was illy regu- 
lated, and consequently torthe most 
part bloody, this prince was without 
rivals, as “ was the only son. He 
profited of the interval of tranquili- 
ty to restore to Morocco the advan- 
tage of being the seat of the empire. 
This town lies at twenty leagues 
from the sea, and three or four from 
mount Atlas, in a fertile plain be- 
tween the rivers Nefres and Agmed, 
and on the shores of the ‘Trinsist. 
It was founded by the Arabs at the 
height of their prosperity, and adorn- 
ed by all the magnificence of their 
pride and luxury. Palaces, baths, 
aqueducts, academies, hospitals, 
splendid furnitures, large and airy 
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streets—nothing was omitted that 
could promote convenience and even 

leasure [In fact a profusion, ren- 
ol easy by the pillage of Africa 
and Spain, seemed to reign. From 
the ancient walls, yet in preserva 
tion, the population would appear to 
have amounted to three hundred 
thousand souls. Meadows, fields 
and ruins have replaced these monu- 
ments of Arab taste and grandeur. 
History ascribes their destruction 
to the long and bloody sieges of 
Morocco, to the continual revolu- 
tions occasioned by change of mas- 
ters, and to the uninterrupted ty- 
ranny of the scherifs, who knew 
no law but the sanguinary caprices 
of their sovereign. Besides the 
plague of 1678 which carried off 
above four millions of the inhabi- 
tants of the country, and almost de- 
populated the capital. Sidi Ma- 
homet constructed new seraglios, he 
might have converted the ancient 
edifices into barracks to cover his 
soldiers, but neither he nor his suc- 
cessors have been, or ever will be, 
able to restore to the capital its 
pristine splendour. Even the pro- 
vinces have become so deserted, 
especially since the reign of Muley 
Eliezid, that little prospect remains 
of a restoration of its Reo num- 
ber of inhabitants. Under Sidi Ma- 
homet a perceptible increase took 
place. ‘The town was then resorted 
to by intriguers and many applicants 
for redress or favour, but the tyran- 
ny of Muley Eliezid destroyed all 
the reparations produced by the 
care and policy of his father. The 
city was taken by assault and sack- 
ed by this monster, who with his own 
hand destroyed the greater number 
of the inhabitants. 

( To be continued.) 


ANALECTA. 








Among the recent productions of the 
British press, is a small volume of cha- 
racters of the principal members of the 
English bar. Wedo not remember to 
have seen apy mention made of the 
book in the reviews, a circumstance at 
which we are rather surprised, as its mer 
its are considerable, and its subjects 
prominent. The criticism upon the va- 
rious characters appears judicious, and 
the likenesses well drawn. We select 
two of the principal names as exempli- 
fying the manoer of the author. 


MR. DENMAN. 
A visage sterne and milde, where both 
did growe 





Vice to contemne, in virtue to rejoice: 

Amid great storms whom grace assured so 

To live upright and smile at Fortune’s 
choyce.—Lord Surrey’s Poems. 

There is this to be said of pre- 
eminent ability, that it is the object 
of envy with no man; emulation, an 
honest struggle to deserve by doing 
as well, it will, and ought to, excite: 
but the aim of envy is lower, it looks 
only to the end: it does not care for 
the means but the accomplishment; 
and provided it can perform as much 
and acquire as much with talents 
far inferior, it has attained its pur- 
pose and is contented. “Envy isa 
vile passion—it has its birth in base 
minds;’ and as those who are af- 
flicted with it are incapable of un- 
derstanding and estimating what is 
really great, they are incapable of 
envying it: a man may envy a pain- 
ter the emoluments of his pencil, 
but not the talent that guides it—he 
may envy a poet the price of his pro- 
ductions, not the genius that dictat- 
ed them—he may envy an eloquent 
advocate the amount of his fees, but 
ifby tricks and imposition he can 
obtain as large a share of business, 
he will turn learning and eloquence 
into ridicule, and hug himself that 
he can with impunity commit such 
easy and successful frauds. 

There is probably no profession 
where so much encouragement is 
given to envy as in the law: the love 
of gain there is the principally ope- 
rating motive, for even the gratifica- 
tion of ambition is generally made 
subservient to it, and a barrister will 
very commonly, when offered a si- 
tuation of judic al eminence, (though 
he may already have acquired a 
large feeanes strike a balance of 
profit and loss, and refuse the in- 
tended honours, because his emolu- 
ments would be reduced by accep- 
tance. The means too by which 
wealth is acquired among these 
fruges corsumere natos are chiefly 
such as may be subject to envy, par- 
ticularly of late, since the compara- 
tive degradation of the Bar, and the 
absence or banishment of what was 
formerly understood by the term 
eloquence: | use the term banish- 
ment because I feel satisfied that it 
is only excluded by the degenerate 
nature of modern practice, and that 
were due encouragement given, 
were our judges less men of forms 
and more men ofliberal attainments, 
it might, even in the course of a few 
years, be restored. Notwithstand- 


ing all the exertions of that “ pom- 
sy piece of puff-paste,” Mr. Phil- 
ips, to bring the Irish bar inte 
discredit with people of taste and 
understanding, we cannot entertain 
a doubt that the counsel in the courts 
of the sister-kingdom are far better 
speech-makers than those on this 
side of the channel; and the reason 
is connected with various points to 
which I adverted in my first article, 
where I mentioned some of the 
causes of the decline of the English 
bar. On this account, too, if I may 
rely on information | have received, 
there prevails among the barristers 
in Dublin, much more friendship 
and cordiality than among those in 
London: there is less room for the 
display of trickery and cunning by 
which, with us, so much money is 
made, and the possession and em- 
ployment of real as gar and 
talents is,as I have said above, the 
low mark at which envy levels. The 
difference is perceptible even in the 
very commencement of the pursuit, 
for making all due allowances for 
the more sociable and convivial 
spirit of cur neighbours, (which so- 
cial and covivia! spirit, by the bye, is 
engendered and fostered by the ab- 
sence of this base passion,) let any 
man observe the Sigerence in the 
behaviour of the English and Irish 
students, when dining in the hall of 
the Middle Temple: so strong is the 
contrast, that it has led to the sepa- 
ration of the one from the other, 
and the sides of the apartment are 
called according to the natives 
of the different countries which 
usually occupy them. Iam no ad- 
mirer of the flippant flourishes of 
the sons of St. Patrick, nor of their 
unrestrained self-confidence, but I 
am an admirer of the warmth of 
feeling and generosity of disposition 
they seem to possess. No doubt 
those who sit on the English side of 
the hall are much harder readers, 
but they confound and bewilder 
their understandings, and one would 
have thought that they could have 
spared a single hour of the day 
cheerfully to shake hands, and dis- 
cuss the current topics of conversa- 
tion. But no; generally a dead si- 
lence prevails, and men sit opposite 
to ol other as if they sat opposite 
a dead wall, or automatons at best, 
and seem to have little in common 
but the dish out of which they carve, 





and the dulness which the counte- 
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nance of the one seems to reflect 
from the visage of the other. This 
however is not invariably the case; 
two or three pupils of the same 

leader or barrister sometimes join 
in a mess, (for so each division of 
four students is termed,) and by the 
help of discussions upon pleas, re- 
joinders and demurrers, drawn or 
considered in the course of the morn- 
ing, a conversation is kept going, 
if it cannot be said to be kept alive: 
if however a fourth person, a stran- 
ger, happen by chance and of neces- 
sity to sit with them, if he be not 
looked upon quite as an intruder, 
he is excluded from almost ever 
thing but what is connected with 
mere eating and drinking. 

If in court the barristers are more 
eommunicative among each other, 
it s rather by compulsion than by 
choice: it is a matter of business to 
attend, during term at least, and 
wearied with hearing the same thing 
over and over again, they now and 
then talkinself-defenceagainst ennui 
or the languor arising from thinking 
little and doing nothing. Yet there 
seems to be a want of heart in what 
evgr they say—they talk to please 
themselves not others, and if in con- 
versation one man says a cleverer 
thing than another, it is of course 
an offence to the self-love of all his 
hearers. In this respect, it must be 
admitted, they are generally very 
forbearing, and it has astonished not 
a few, to see how possible it is fora 
number of men of education to sit for 
hours together without the utterance 
of one thing deserving recollection. 
The envious feeling of which I have 
spoken, is encouraged also by the 
contact into which the parties are 
brought: they are everlastingly on 
the watch, not to improve them- 
selves by imitating excelience, but 
to degrade others by exaggerating 
defects and disseminating failures: 
if a counsel commit an error, or re- 
ceive a rebuke from the bench, it is 
met by a general titter of congratu- 
lation—one proof of the ancient po- 
sition, that laughter arises from a 
supposed sense of superiority—nor 
does it end here, for the misfortune 
is retailed in all companies, as if 
with an anxious endeavour to spread 
theintelligenceas widely as possible. 

Mr. Denman is not a man whose 
attainments or talents are calculated 
to excite envy, not because they are 
eclow it, (for nothing is below it 





which produces money,) but because 
they are so eminent, as to be above 
the understanding of those who are 
slaves to it: neither are the profits 
he derives from his professional pur 

suits, yetsuch as toexcite the general 
hostility of those who may consider 
themselves his rivals. He has how- 
ever attained considerable business 
in the Midland circuit, where almost 
his only worthy competitor was Mr. 
Serjeant Besley, recently made 
chief justice of Chester.* I have 
already given my opinion regarding 
Mr. Serjeant Vaughan, and hisclaims 
to the practice he enjoys, when I 
spoke of Mr. Sergeant Lend, and I 
have omitted Mr. Clarke purpose- 
lv, because I do not think his char- 
acter possesses any distinguishing 
features. When | observed above 
that Mr. Sergeant Copley was almost 
the only worthy competitor of Mr 
Denman on that circuit, I had in my 
memory a man of a well constructed 
and well informed mind, and I be 

lieve of a most amiable temper and 
disposition, Mr. Phillips, author of 
a book on Evidence, which all com- 
petent judges admit to be a produc- 
tion of first rate excellence in every 
way: yet | do not think that he is 
equal to Mr. Denman, nor will he at- 
tain the same ultimate eminence: his 
knowledge, general and particular, 
is indisputably considerable, but he 
has impertant defects toovercome as 
an advocate, and especially a degree 
of self-distrust, which he cannot con- 
ceal,and which isa very great anddis- 
tressingdraw-back toabarrister Mr. 
Denman also has most assuredly the 
same defect, but he has more art in 
not betraying it; and, when addres- 
sing a jury, he can assume an as- 
sured air very opposite from his na- 
ture, but very useful to his success. 
This, however, is not done at all 
offensively; it appears the effect of 
a strony conviction of the truth of 
what he is delivering, and not of 
a fixed determination, and studied 
endeavour to impose. His counte- 
nance very much aids him in this 
particular; it possesses a sedate 
gravity, at the same moment both 
“stern and mild; firm without 
fierceness, and s°vere without aus 

terity—thoughtful, penetrating, and 
serene; indicating a temper not 
easily moved, yet not by any means 
devoid of feeling and expression: 





* Av! now solicitor general. 


in short he looks, and as far as I 
know any thing of him, is much bet- 
ter than a mere lawyer. 

But though far from a mere law- 
yer, I apprehend that there are very 
few men more deeply read in the 
learning of his profession: if I mis- 
take not he wasa pupil of one of 
the most eminent judges that ever 
sat upon the king’s bench—I mean 
Mr. Justice Dampier, who is record- 
ed to have said of the subject of the 
present article that he was the only 
student he ever knew, of his own 
accord, read Coke upon Littleton, 





and pursue that branch of the law, 
strange as it may seem, with a de- 
gree of enthusiasm. His practice 
in court. and the attentive respect 
with which the Judges listen to Mr. 
Denman, prove that, a very high 
opinion is entertained of his attain- 
ments strictly professional. 

Rarely as the varied qualifica- 
tions are united, Mr. Denman ie 
also an excellent nisi prius advo- 
cate: his delivery is regular and 
fluent, and above all extremely im- 


and at times heavy, but it well ac- 
cords with the sobriety of his whole 
appearance: he has not, like Mr. No- 
lau, the person of Stentor and the 
voice of Bathyllus—there is a har- 
mony in his while appearance which 
claims confidence the moment he 
rises, and before he opens his lips. 
His greatest fault is want of relief, 
of light and shade, in his speeches: 
he sometimes wearies his hearers 
by is own earnestness, and by the 
fixed attention he invariably ys sa 
from them: this too is a defect that I 
do not think it probable he will be 
able to overcome, for, though a cheer- 
ful man, he is far removed from a 
joker, and I do not think has a strong 
relish for wit or humour. Of course 
my knowledge upon this point, as I 
have seen him only in public, must 
be very imperfect. 

During the last session Mr. Den- 
man sat in the House of Commons, 
and uniformly voted with the oppo- 
sition: Mr. Sergeant Copley, his 
circuit companion, as uniformly 
voted with the ministers, and the 
consequence has been, that the lat- 
ter is solicitor-general, when the 
former has not even a silk gown. 
As a parliamentary speaker | shall 
hereafter criticise Mr. Sergeant 
Copley, and Lam reluctantly com- 
pelled to allow that in the same ca- 








pressive: his voice, I allow, is deep | 
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pacity Mr. Denman has by no means 
realized my expectations—hitherto 
I think he has failed, but let it be 
remembered that he only made one 
speech of length and importance du- 
ring the session, and that, upon the 
point of granting 10,0001. per an- 
num to the duke of York, as custos 
or keeper to the king. He princi- 
pally opposed himself to an address 
made by Mr. Peel, (a young man of 
overrated abilities, and who will 
never do better than he has done, 
nor attain a higher rank than‘that 
of a «lebater,) and it had the disad- 
vantage of looking like a set speech; 
for Mr. Denman, needlessly dis- 
trusting his own powers in a situa- 
tion to him of some novelty, availed 
himself of riotes, and of this circum- 
stance his artful adversary (who will 
take the word artful asa compli- | 
ment) availed himself to charge Mr. | 
Denman with a three-days ponder- 
ed attack. I regretted, too, then to 
hear Mr. Denman make so wide a 
range over the condition and affairs 
of the country, when so many fitter 
opportunities might have been cho- | 
sen, and which he has subsequently 
allowed to escape. Notwithstand- 
ing this partial disappointment, I am 
confident, if his professional pur- 
suits do not too much interfere, that 
he possesses qualifications to render 
him a very distinguished parlia- 
mentary speaker. 
MR. SERGEANT COPLFY.* 
The worth of all men by their end esteem, 
And then due praise a due reproach them 
yield.—Spencer’s F. Q. B. Il. C. 8. 
Many persons express astonish- 
ment, that of all the practising law- 
ers that ever obtained seats in the 
ouse of Commons, so very few 
have succeeded as parliamentary 
orators. It is here to be understood, 
that by a parliamentary orator is 
not meant a mere debater, who' 
catches at points, and quibbles about | 
words—who, instead of meeting any 
great question of public policy, upon 
enlarged and fair grounds, confines 
himself to haggling at particular 
expressions, and dwelling upon in- 
significant and uninfluencing trifles.t 
For such a task no man is often bet- 








* Now solicitor-general; une of the 
golden fruits of tergiversation. 

+t Exactly such aman, for instance, 
was the late Mr. Perceval, who some- 
times thus gained a petty and temporary 


ter fit than a barrister who has at- 
tained a plausible volubility: but a 
parliamentary orator is a being of 
quite a different order—whose tal- 
ents and attainments are of a totally 
different class, and are applied to a 
different purpose. The truth how- 
ever is, that the English bar can 
never be the school of genuine elo- 
quence: a young man, when he puts 
on his paraphernalia, however wide 
may be the sphere of his knowledge, 
and however enlarged his views, 
must be content to narrow his mind 
and his matter to a small circle: 
when he obtains business (if that 
ever should happen) it will be im- 
possible for him to employ and give 
effect to general principles. Such 
an opportunity scarcely occurs in a 
century, or if it do occur, he will 
robably not be allowed to avail 
imself of it: the facts of the par- 
ticular cas», and the little technical 
iee arising out of them, are all 
1e can look at: he cannot travel be- 
yond his tether, or out of the four 
corners of his record, and must go 
over the same ground again and 
again, without the hope of finding 
any thing new. At length it be- 
comes habitual; the action of his 
faculties is limited to so small a 
compass, that they are at last inca- 
pable of wide and general operation; 
as a man who all his life has been 
engaged in casting the shuttle, is 
ultimately rendered incapable of 
hurling the bar: the strength origi- 
nally given him is paralized, or 
rather his elastic muscles are stif- 
fened and contracted. ‘To acertain 
extent, this is no less true of those 
lawyers who do not practise them- 
selves, but are frequent, not to say 
constant, attendants upon our courts: 
they listen to others and acquire the 
same modes of thinking, from an 
unconscious though active principle 
of imitation. The wonder therefore 
is not, that barristers do not suc- 
ceed, but that they ever have suc- 
ceeded. If they have attained any 
eminence in the House of Commons, 
it has been chiefly by comparison 

with bad speakers, when men 

Che per se stessi son levati a volo 
Uscendo for de la commune gabbia. 

Petr. Tr. del Tenpo. 





position side of the house—even over 
W hitbread,— 
“*Whose mighty heart disdained t 


have disappeared. Of this the state 
of public speaking in our Parliament 
at the present day, is one proof out 
of many others that could be ad- 
duced—Mr. Perceval became in 
popular estimation, an admirable 
speaker, after Pitt and Fox were 
dead, and Sheridan had retired from 
public life. 

Besides the impediment above 
mentioned, there is another equally 
operative, if not equally important: 
counsel, when conducting a cause 
at nisi prius (for before a jury a 
man’s real merits are best estima- 
ted) think it necessary to keep their 
eyes open to all sides; not to attend 
solely to what they find in their own 
brief and to what their own wit- 
nesses will prove, but as far as pos- 
sible to anticipate what is to be 
offered and established by their an- 
tagonists; the less it is necessary to 
do so the better, because it is always 
considered a proof of weakness, if 
not in the counsel, in the case; and 
an excessive caution in this respect, 
(as | had reason to observe before, 
when noticing Mr. Gurney) often 
occasions defeat: I am persuaded 
that not a few verdicts have been 
lost by causeless apprehensions that 
they might be endangered. But it 
it be necessary in our courts, it is 
surely very seldom required in our 
legislature: the purpose in the one 
case is to convince a jury, often by 
taking advantage of their weak- 
nesses and their prejudices, or in 
plainer terms, by imposing as much 
as possible upon their understand- 
ing; but is or can this be the a 
of a senator, who is addressing him- 
self not to any particular set of men, 
but to the whole country; who is 
not confining his views to petty 
facts and points, concerning the in- 
terests of We contending trades- 
men, but applying bis intellect and 
his learning to the discussion of a 
great national question, and to the 
application of principles, poor 
perhaps not merely one state o 

community, but the whole civilized 
world? This is the proper field for 
genuine OL nts is its pro- 
per school; here may be displayed 
and employed, all the power and 
majesty of language—all the com- 
prehensiveness and vigour of thought 
—all the fruits independent of the 
bare facts of learning; all that wis- 





stoop so low,” as such a push-pin contro- 





triumph ever his antagonists on the op- 


verey. 


dom which is the joint produce of 
reflection, reading, and experience. 
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Here it is, that the anticipation of 
objections for the mere purpose of 
replying to them is not only useless, 
but injurious, excepting in some few 
especial cases: here it is, that all the 
arguments to enforce and illustrate, 
ought to be concentrated: the oppo- 
nents ought to be left to discover 
their own objections and to sup 
port their own arguments: the tide 
should only set one way: in great 
rivers, shoals and quicksands are 
produced by the eflux and reflux of 
the waters,—by their return and 
stoppage,—and in great speeches 
the weaknesses and errors are oc- 
casioned by the checks and lets, 
given by the orator himself to the 
unresisted progress of his eloquence. 
One great fault therefore of law- 
vers, when they obtain seats in Par- 
liament and start as politicians, is, 
that instead of pressing forward 
what makes for their own side of the 
question—by urging point after 
point, and driving wedge after 
wedge with increased force (like the 
seven progressively sturdy anvil- 
men in the 4th book of the Fuiry 
Queen:) instead of adding new 
strength and acquiring a fresh im 
petus at every step, they pause, and 
turn out of their direct course, to 
answer something which their fan- 
cy might have urged against them. 
This error not unfrequently arises 
from a sort of apprehension, that if 
those topics were not adverted to, 
it would be said that they wanted 
sagacity or shrewdness to discover 
the arguments on the other side; 
from an affectation of quickness of 
perception and a pretence to fore. 
sight, when no man but a fool could 
suppose, after an orator has made 
an able address in favour of one 
position; that he was mig | igno- 
rant of the points from w nich it 
could be assailed. Of course this 
rule is general and liable to excep 
tions, particularly with practised 
speakers in Parliament: to refute by 
anticipation is sometimes important, 
but toa young man,and especially toa 
young lawyer, who wishes to attain 
the character of an orator in the 
House of Commons, nothing can be 
more detrimental. It is generally 
quite enough, for any individual, 
however powerful his intellect and 
ho vever extensive his resources, to 
manage one side of a question; to 
apply his whole force and energy 
to that only: his speech will then be 


much more effective and convincing; 
as the massive swords formerly 
employed by our ancestors, requi- 
ring the strength of both arms to 
wield them, were much more de- 
structive than the paltry bodkins 
with which some of their adversa- 
ries furnished either hand, and at- 
tempted, first on one side and then 
on the other, to prick some paltry 
hole in a part where the armour was 
least invulnerable. 

Mr. Sergeant Copley came into 
Parliament late in the session be- 
fore last, after the principle ques- 
tions regarding the habeas corpus 
act and other important matters had, 
I believe, been decided; but I well 
recollect one speech made by him 
upon the alien bill, and, if | am not 
misinformed, he previously offered 
some observations upon matters al- 
most exclusively leg.|. Of the first 
the newspapers gave but a very im- 
perfect account, and of the last they 
said nothing at all; but 1 was fortu- 
nately present when the debate up- 
on the alien bill took place, so that, 
making due allowances for a maiden 
speech, L could form some estimate 
of the sort of stile of address Mr. 
Sergeant Copley would adopt, or 
more properly speaking, pursue; 
for he carried into the House of 
Commons precisely the manner al- 
most peculiar to our courts of jus- 
tice. 

It is well known that he was edu- 


next to an idiot it he write in sup- 
po of the ministry from whom he 
opes to receive it: he ought to at- 
tack them with all his weapons, and 
he will soon attract their attention: 
asa friend, he would be insignifi- 
cant and unnoticed, like the gnat in 
the spurious poem attributed to Vir- 
gil; but even a gnat, as an enemy,is 
formidable, and means mustbe taken 
to get rid of him. So with young 
lawyers; if they start on the minis- 
terial side in politics, they are pass- 
ed over and neglected: though they 
seize every occasion to extol and 
eulogize, their pains will be thrown 
away; but let them begin life as op- 
ponents to the men in power, and 
in case of a change of ministry they 
stand fair for rewards, and in case 
of no change they are marked meno 
to be tempted with the first offer 
that is likely to be successful. 
Whatever contempt 1 may feel 
'for the conduct of Mr. Sergeant 
| Copley as a politician, it is impossi- 
ble for me to feel any thing like 
contempt for his talents as an advo- 
| cate: they certainly are of the first 
rank, and well entitle him even to 
|a larger share of business than he 
‘at present enjoys. I well recollect, 
before he was made a sergeant, feel- 
| ing a conviction that he could com- 
“mand success, and would ere many 
| ap had elapsed be at the head of 
| his profession: my principle doubt 
| was which would take the lead, the 





cated, commenced his career, and | present attorney general or Mr. 
ran a considerable part of his course | Copley, although they are men 
asa wig, and that, like many of | whose minds are of a different struc- 
those who differ from their antago- | ture, and therefore in some respects 
nists chiefly in being out instead of | not to be compared together: the at- 
in, he has thought fit of late, in con- | tainments of the former are, I ap- 
sideration, as it is said, of certain | prehend, much more deep-laid and 
invitations and promises, to change | solid, and Sir R. Gifford has besides a 
his party, if not his politics. I refer | more logical and argumentative head; 
to this circumstance not as any | but in legal learning, Mr. Sergeant 
thing extraor/inary, nor to draw | Copely is not thought by any means 
down upon him the enmity of those | deficient, and his opinion is always 
with whom he formerly professed to | listened to with deference by the 





think and certainly acted; but mere- 
ly for the purpose of remarking, that 
the plan he has pursued in this res- 
pect, is such as might be expected 
from his well known prudence and 
sagacity. Every ambitionist, whose 
sole object is pelitical advancement, 
without regard to the means, must 
know that the surest mode is to be- 
gin in opposition to those whom he 
intends to join as soon as a fair op- 
portunity is afforded: if a pamphle- 
teer wishes for a bribe, he must be 


bench: but he is a man of labour, and 
his knowledge does not appear to 
oe very applicable on a sudden: he 
requires more time for research and 
arrangement when he is entrusted 
| with an argument; and although it 
may be very learned, and the points 
generally well disposed, it has not 
that perfect symmetry and propor- 
tion of all the parts, like an archi- 
tectural structure, for which the ex- 
er'ions of Sir. R. Gifford in this 
|kind are very remarkable: the at- 
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torney general has besides a most 
admirable method of putting a point, 
which of itself is sometimes equal 
to an argument, and renders the 
task of enforcing and illustrating 
almost unnecessary. Yet if Mr. 
Sergeant Copley’sacquaintance with 
the more complicated and difficult 
branches of the law be not so pro- 
found and systematic, his know- 
ledge upon other matters, extremely 
useful to an advocate, is much more 
extensive and varied. I hardly 
know a man at the bar who avails 
himself so often of the advantage 
afferded by a regular education, and 
by reading, not confined to the mere 
dry pursuit in which he is engaged: 
he is much more than a lawyer, 
which I believe Sir R. Gifford is not; 
he is es well read, not only 
in the historians but in the poets of; 
his country, at least in such as come 
within the reach of individuals who 
have not made the belles lettres their 
main duty. On this account, at ni- 
si prius he shines with peculiar 
brightness in contrast with the pro- 
sings of the late attorney general, 
or the arrogant ignorance of Mr. 
Sergeant Vaughan. Owen Feltham, 
in his Resolves, well says that “ ar- 
rogance is a weed that ever grows 
upon a dunghill;”’ and Mr. Sergeant 
aughan is one more proof of the 
truth of the assertion. With suffi- 
cient confidence in his own strength 
and powers, (wh'ch is far removed 
from presumptuousness, and with- 
out which no man will ve successful 
at the bar, and scarcely in any other 
situation) Mr Sergeant Copley is 
not without diffidence towards such 
as he ought to acknowledge his su- 
periors: it would be next to impos- 
sible for any man but Mr. Sergeant 
Vaughan to treat his brother Lens 
with disrespect; and Mr. Sergeant 
Copley, when I have had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing them engaged on 
opposite sides, always shows a re- 
markable degree of deference and 
regard for Mr. Sergeant Lens and 
his opinions: there can scarcely be 
a stronger contrast than between a 
cause managed by Sergeants Best 
and Vaughan and by Sergeants Lens 
and Copley. I do not say that I 
have not heard Mr. Sergeant Cop- 
ley, when employed against other 
antagonists, violent and perhaps 
cuarse in his expressions, toe not 
until he was compelled to combat 
them with their own weapons, and 





to meet their occasional vulgarity 
by a retort, which, besides its coarse- 
ness, frequently had severe sarcasm 
or keen wit to recommend and re- 
deem it. 

Notwithstanding I think highly 
both of the talents and attainments 
of the subject of the present article, 
as a speaker, he is by no means all 
that could be wished; perhaps the 
best, and the best known, specimen 
was given by him as one of the 
counsel for Watson on his trial for 
high treason; and it was in the 
mouths of all who heard it, that it 
was delivered with almost unintel- 
ligible velocity; his volubility is ex- 
cessive, and indeed this is the great- 
est fault of his addresses: on that 
occasion it was said in excuse, that 
as his leader Mr. Wetherell had oc- 
cupied so much time, he felt it his 
me | to compress as far as possible, 
and to include a great deal of mat- 
terinsmall compass. ‘To acertainex- 
tent the remark might be just,and it 
may be true also,as [believe itis, that 
he always has some persuasion of the 
kind upon his mind; he never ap- 
peals toa jury without talking in- 
finitely too fast, by which he not 
only loses his impressiveness, but 
his hearers have scarcely time to 
reflect for a moment upon one po- 
sition, before they are hurried on 
toanother. Be it remembered, too 
that he seldom offers any thing that 
is frivolous or unnecessary—nothing 
that does not mainly conduce to the 
point at which he is aiming. Of 
course this excessive rapidity pre- 
vents the due emphasis and force 
that ought to be given to particular 
words, and on this account some 
would fairly enough complain of a 
degree of monotony in his delivery. 
With all this injurious rapidity, 
however, which it would be supposed 
must unavoidably interfere with 
precision, Mr. Sergeant Copley’s 
periods are formed not only with 
correctness, but with great nicety 
and exactness: his sentences are 
frequently long—too long for per- 
spicuousness—but they are not in- 
volved in parentheses, and are 
always complete: each is well con- 
structed, with a due relation and 
proportion in the clauses—and they 
are not by any means deficient in 
variety, which is the common error 
of those who are not interrogatory 
and colloquial speakers. On the 
whole, what he says is better to be 





read than to be heard; and if the 
stenographic art could exactly fol- 
low him, very little alteration and 
correction would be required before 
his speeches were given tothe printer. 

It must be allowed, that Mr. Ser- 
geant Copley’s manner is not the 
most happy; as there is little mo- 
notony in his voice, there is a great 
deal of it (if I may so say) in his 
look; for the expression of his coun- 
tenance is nearly always the same; 
his brow is somewhat scowling, and 
he has that kind of forehead which 
a } ete ncn would say indica- 
ted great foresight and penetration; 
so that his eye is overshadowed; 
more especially as the light is 
usually managed in our courts 
in Westminster, where it falls 
directly upon the top of the head, 
and gives a heavy shade to the 
whole countenance. His action 
is also wanting in variety; he 
makes but little use of either arm, 
and almost none at all of the left: 
the right, when employed, is com- 
monly only swayed up and down in 
a sort of time-beating mode, and 
the principal use of it seems to be 
to mark when the speaker arrives 
at particular divisions or points of 
his sentence. Uf he argues a point 
of law or any other matter requiring 
ery og the fore finger of his right 
vand is called into very frequent 
employment. He generally keeps 
his figure in quite an erect posture, 
which is a degree or two better than 
the habit some barristers have ac- 

uired of swaying backwards and 
forwards like a blind singer in the 
street. 

There is no part of the duty of an 
advocate in which Mr. Sergeant 
Copley is more dexterous, than in 
the discussion of a point of evidence 
while a witness is in the box: he 
possesses considerable acuteness and 
great ingenuity, and he appears 
more at home upon the law of this 
subject than some others; they are 
matters rather of nicety, than of re- 
search. As an instance, I would 
mention his struggle against the 
disclosure of certain official com- 
munications in a cause of Thorpe v. 
the governor of Upper Canada.* He 





* On this occasion, lord Castlereagh 
was present on the bench, and seemed 
reuch gratified by the display of talent on 
the part of Mr. Sergeant Copley; vot 
long afterwards the latter came inte Par- 
liament. 
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is also a very shrewd and close ex- 
aminer of a witness, but he has not 
the knack of throwing him off his 
guard by that —— of uncon- 
cern which lord Erskine used so 
successfully to assume; for Mr. Ser- 
geant Copley always seems too in- 
tent upon what is about to fall from 
the witness to put on any disguise 
of that sort. 
LIFE OF JOACHIM MURAT. 
(Concluded from page 375.) 

On his arrival at Pizzo, the colo- 
nel who had been allowed to retire, 
immediately placed himself at the 
head of a strong party, and instantly 
set out in pursuit of Joachim, who 
had by this time got half way to the 
capital of Calabria. In consequence 
of a fatal and ridiculous confidence, 
the invaders now beheld the ap- 
proach of the enemy with emotions 
of joy; for they thought that they 
were actually coming to volunteer 
their assistance. Accordingly, the 
marshal advanced some paces,.while 
his followers exclaimed, “ Viva il 
Re Givachim!” But, to their utter 
surprise, they were answered by a 
volley of musquetry, after which 
a sharp and desperate conflict en- 
sued. 

As it was utterly impossible, on 
one hand, to disperse such a large 
body of men, and it would have 
been highly imprudent, on the other, 
to advance with this force in their 
rear, it was determined at length to 
retreat to the felueca. Accordingly, 
followed by general Franschetti, 
and about twelve more, Joachim 
rushed through the thickest of his 
enemies, of whom he slew several 
with his own hand; while he at the 
same time discharged his last pistol 
in the face of Trentacapelli The 
Calabrians were astonished at such 
an unexpected attack from a few 
adventurers; and Murat, taking ad 
vantage of their consternation, 
pushed forward, and actually reach- 
ed the beach, himself unhurt, but 
all the rest wounded! 

His escape would now have been 
inevitable, Pad not captain Barbata, 
on hearing the firing, consulted his 
own safety, and by leaving the coast, 
abandoned the unhappy fugitive t» 
his fate. In this desperate situation, 
the ex-king threw himself into the 
water, followed by his surviving 
companions; and seizing on a boat, 
instantly prepared to push off; but 





all their efforts were in vain, as this 
little vessel happened tobea ground! 
On this, he proceeded towards ano 
ther, about twenty yards distant; but 
the owner turned the prow to the 
shore, while his comrade attempted 
to seize the undaunted leader, who 
instantly knocked him overboard by 
a single blow. 

he beach, by this time was lined 
with his pursuers; but no one at- 
tempted to fire, or even to offer vio- 
lence to the person of this extraor- 
dinary man. He stood, unarmed 
and unhurt, in the midst of the as- 
sailauts; but at length, finding both 
persuasion and resistance alike 
useless, he was obliged to surrender 
himself into the hands of his ene- 
mies. 

The intelligence of this most 
wonderful event was instantly con- 
veyed by telegraph to Naples; and 
instant orders were received, with 
equal rapadity, by the officer who 
commanded in Calabria, to assemble 
a court-martial to sit in judgment 
on a man so lately recognised as 
their king. the trial was, of course, 
short; and Juachim received notice 
of his sentence with expressions of 
contempt and indignation. Deem- 
ing it mcumbent on him, however, 
tu «ie in the religion in which he 
had been educated, he received the 
sacrament from the hand olf a priest. 
‘then, alter writing a most affec- 
tionate letter to his wife and chil- 
dren, he placed their portraits on 
his breast, and relusing either to 
sit on a stool which sad been pro- 
vided tor the occasion, or to have 
his eyes covered by a bandage, he 
smiled upon his executioners, and 
received the fatal fire without flinch- 
ing. 

Thus perished, like a common 
deserter, by the hands of a file of 
soldiers, Juachim Murat, marshal 
of France, and successively grand 
duke of Berg, and sovereign of 
Naples. He is allowed to have 
been a bad politician, but an able 
aud gallant commander. In the 
cabinet he wavered and hesitated, 
was doubtful and irresolute; yet, 
in the field of battle, and while in 
presence of the enemy, he was in 
full possession of all his faculties, 
and discovered an ability and a con- 
fidence, that had for man years 
almost uniformly ensured victory. 

ihe threat of Napoleon to de- 
throne him proved fatal to both; 





for he then deemed it necessary, in 
his own defence, to treat with those 
who were affrighted at the success- 
ful example of his sudden accession 
to power; while to preserve his 
crown, he was accused of exposing 
France to all the dangers of foreign 
subjugation. 

‘The glorious victory of Waterloo 
having rendered his residence in 
France dangerous, Joachim was ob- 
liged to wander as a fugitive in the 
country which had given him birth, 
and witnessed, for many years, his 
military glory. His expedition to 
Corsica was romantic and ridicu- 
lous; his descent in Calabria, with- 
out collecting his flotilla, and ob- 
taining the assistance of all his fol- 
lowers, was mad and desperate ip 
the extreme. 

In his assumed character of kin 
of Naples, according to some a 
his admirers, his reign evinced a 
certain degree of magnanimity. By 
them we are told, that he encouraged 
the arts, protected commerce, and 
ordered justice to be distributed to 
all alike. His immense wealth, col- 
lected from the spoils of Italy and 
Germany, was expended in public 
works. The roads were improved, 
and cleared from freebooters; the 
ports were rendered more commo- 
dious; canals were planned; national 
establishments commenced; and gra- 
tuitous education was everywhere 
countenanced and enjoined. 

Although considered in Great 
Britain as an usurper, and a mere 
soldier of fortune, yet it appears 
that he loved and respected the 
English nation. It is not a little 
singular, tov, that, notwithstanding 
he had been origuially brought up 
under the slavery of military sub- 
jection, and was accustomed to ex- 
ercise unrestrained authority after- 
wards, in his own person, that he 
esteemed our equal laws and free 
constitution; and was ambitious, to 
the last hour of his existence, te 
spend the remainder of his life 
under their protection. 

Joachim Murat was put to death 
on the first of October, 1815, in the 
forty-eighth year of his age. In his 
person he was tall, muscular, and 
commanding. In his conversation, 
he exhibited frankness of address, 
accompanied with a certain military 
air, that attracted the attention of 
every observer. But his mind had 
not been early embued with know- 
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ledge, and although he attempted to 
supply the defects of a bad educa- 
tion by occasional application, yet 
both time and opportunity were 
wanting, toone whose whole life was 
occupied and diversified by one con- 
tinued series of bustle, action, and 
intrigue. In short, Murat, towards 
the conclusion of his career, dis- 
played none of the great talents 
sometimes exhibited by extraordi- 
nary men in similar situations.. In- 
deed, in both his conduct and for- 
tune, at that period, he exhibits no 
very remote rvsemblance to his 
predecessor, the celebrated fisher- 
man, Massaniello, who knew how 
to revolution'se Naples; but proved, 
during a short reign of only ten 
days’ duration, that he was utterly 
ignorant of the means, of either ren- 
dering the people free, or his own 
authority permanent. 


Memoir of Sir Humphry Davy, 
Bart. LL. D. President of the 
Royal Society, &c. 

(From the New Monthly Magazine.) 

‘The life of a votary of science 
affords but scanty materials for the 
species of biography most interest- 
ing to the majority of readers. It 
presents no “ hair-breadth ’scapes,” 
no marvellous adventures—none of 
those brilliant “sketches of life,” 
which evince a lamentable know- 
ledge of the world; nothing, in short, 
which is calculated to satiate the 
thirst of irrational curiosity, or sus- 
pend the ennui of indolence and 
apathy. It is a history of the march 
of intellect, developing a concatena- 
tion of ideas, in natural order and 
succession, and the interest it is ca- 
pable of exciting, can only be ex- 
perienced by those who are quali- 
fied, by their own attainments, to 
participate in the triumphs of reason. 

Of the sciences, which have been 
advanced by the discoveries and 
improvements of modern times, che- 

Mistry stands first; and so exten- 

sive, rapid and important have been 

the late acquisitious in that branch 
of human knowledge, that the pre- 
sent age is aimost entitled to claim 
it as its own exclusive discovery. 
These attainments are chietly to be 
attributed to the substitution of the 
analytical for the synthetical me- 
thod of philosophizing; and, in the 
next place, to the profound judg- 
ment and indefatigable ardour, with 


availed himself of that great im- 
provement, in developing the mys- 
terious constitution of the ee 
diversified matter, amongst whic 

we are destined to exist. When 
we consider that by chemistry we 
are taught to combine and adapt to 
our use or pleasure the elements 
which surround us, and that every 
discovery in this infinite field of in- 
quiry confers new powers on man, 
we have a faint glimpse uf a possi- 
ble futurity, in which the human 
mind may find a far more extensive 
scope, for the employment of its 
energies, than we are now able to 
conceive. Such anticipations may 
impress us with a just estimation of 
this science, and of those eminent 
professors to whose labours we are in- 
debted for its presentimproved state. 

‘The discoveries of Black, Priest- 
ley and Cavendish, Lavoisier, Frank- 
lin and Bergman, had already in.ro- 
duced into chemical science the 
long neglected requisites of close 
investigation and logical deduct-on; 
but it was reserved for Sir Hum- 
phry Davy to demonstrate the vast 
superiority of modern principles, 
by the most brilliant career of dis- 
covery, which, since the days of 
Newton, has graced the annals of 
science. 

Sir Humphry Davy was born De- 
cember 17, 1779, at Penzance, in 
Cornwall. His family is ancient, 
and above the middle class; bis pa- 
ternal great grandfather had consi- 
derable landed property in the pa- 
rish of Budgwin, and his father pos- 
sessed a small paternal estate 
opposite St. Michael’s Mount, cal- 
led Farfel, on which he died in 1795, 
alter having injured his fortune by 
expending considerable suis in at- 
ene eee 
Sir Humphry received the first rudi- 
men's of his education at the gram- 
mar schools of Penzance and ‘Truro: 
at the former place he resided with 
Mr. John Tonkin, surgeon, a bene- 
volent and intelligent man, who had 
been intimately connected with his 
maternal grandfather, and treated 
him with a degree of kindness little 
less than parental. 

He was always considered as a 
distinguished boy; and there are 
many natives of Penzance, who re- 
member his poems and verses writ- 
ten at the early age of nine years. 
At that period, his mind seems to 





which the subject of this memoir has 


poetry, which he continued to cul- 
tivate till his fifteenth year, when 
he became the pupil of Mr. (since 
Dr.) Borlase, of Penzance, a very 
ingenious surgeon and me of 
man, intending to prepare himself 
for graduacng as a physician at 
Edinburgh. ‘‘onscious of uncom- 
mon powers, and resolved toattempt 
a nobler career than circumstances 
appeared to promise, or his friends 
could expect, Mr. Davy laid down for 
himselfa plan of education,whichem- 
braced the circle of the sciences. By 
his eighteenth year, he had acquired 
the rudiments of botany, anatomy, 
and physiology, the simpler mathe- 
matics, metaphysics, natural philoso- 
phy, and chemistry. But chemistry 
soon arrested his whole attention, for 
he atonce saw that this science offer- 
ed the best unexplored field for the 
exertion of talent. Having made 
some experiments on the air disen- 
gaged by sea-weeds from the water 
of the ocean, which convinced him 
that these vegetables performed the 
same part in purifying the air dis- 
solved in water, which land vegeta- 
bles act in the atmosphere; he com- 
municated them to Dr. Beddoes, 
who had at that time circulated pro- 
posals for publishing a journal of 
philosophical contributions from the 
west of England. This produced 
& correspondence between Dr. Bed- 
does and Mr. Davy; in which the 
Doctor proposed, that Mr. Davy, 
who at this time was only nineteen 
years of age, should suspend his 
plan of going to Edinburgh, and 
take a part in experiments which 
were then about to be instituted at 
Bristol, for investigating the medi- 
cal powers of factitious airs; to 
which proposal Mr. Davy consent- 
ed, on condition that he should have 
the uncontrolled superintepdance 
of these experiments. About this 
time, he became acquainted with 
Davies Gilbert, esq M. P, agentle- 
man of high scientific attainments, 
with whom he formed a friendship, 
which has always continued. Mr. 
Davy consulted with Mr. Gilbert on 
his plan of study, and his attach- 
ment to chemistry, when that gen- 
tleman judiciously advised him to 

ursue his career in this science. 

‘ith Dr. Beddoes Mr. Davy re- 
sided for a considerable time, and 
was constantly occupied in new 
chemical investigations, being occa- 





have received a bias in favour of 


sionally assisted by his friend, Mr. 
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W. Clayfield, a very respectable 
and amiable gentleman of Bristol, 
who was ardently attached to che- 
mical pursuits. Here, he discover- 
ed the respirability of nitrous oxide, 
and made a number of laborious ex 

riments on gaseous bodies, which 
S afterwards published in “ Re- 
searches Chemical and Philosophi- 
cal,” a work that was x eran 
well received by the chemical world, 
and created a high reputation for 
its author, at that time onl M twenty- 
one years of age. This led to his 
introduction to Count Rumford, and 
to his being elected Professor of 
Chemistry in the Royal Institution, 
established in Albemarle-street, for 
the purpose of diffusing knowledge, 
of facilitating the general introduc- 
tion of useful mechanical inventions 
and improvements, and of teaching, 
by courses of philosophical lectures 
and experiments, the application of 
science to the common purposes of 
life. Among the beneficial effects 
of this institution, it is not to be ac- 
counted the least that it proved the 
means of removing Mr. Davy toa 
statign which afforded scope and 
opportunity for the exercise of his 
talents. On obtaining this ——- 
ment, Mr. Davy gave up all his 
views of the aehel profession, and 
devoted himself entirely to che- 
mistry, with what success the 
“Transactions of the Royal So- 
ciety,” his “ Elements of Chemical 
Philosophy,” of “ Agricultural Che- 
mistry,” and his work of “ Re- 
searches on Flame,” and on the 
“Safety Lamp for Coal Mines,” 
will best show. 

His first experiments in the ca- 
pacity of Professor of Chemistry in 
the Royal Institution, were made on 
the substances employed in the pro- 
cess of tanning, with others to which 
similar properties were ascribed, in 
consequence of the discovery made 
by M. Seguier of Paris, of the pe- 
culiar vegetable matter, now called 
tannin; but after much investigation, 
Mr. Davy candidly declared, that 
practical experiments had already 
done so much for the art, that very 
little improvement could be expect- 
ed from any known theory. He 
was, during the same period, fre 
quently occupied in experiments on 
galvanisin. 

In 1802 he commenced his inter- 
esting course of lectures before the 
Board of Agriculture, which he con- 





tinued for ten years. The depend- 
ence of agriculture upon chemical 
causes, had previously been noticed, 
but was first completely demon- 
strated in these lectures, which, at 
the same time, conveyed much 
practical information. But so rapid 
were the discoveries of the author, 
that, in preparing these discourses 
for publication a few years after- 
wards, he was under the necessity 
of making several alterations, to 
adapt them to the improved state of 
chemical knowledge, which his own 
labours had, in that short time, pro- 
duced. 

In 1803, he was elected F. R. S., 
and, in 1805, a member of the Royal 
Irish Academy. He had already 
acquired, by his talents and urbani- 
ty, the friendship of most of the dis- 
tinguished literary men and philo- 
sophers of the metropolis, and enu- 
merated among his intimate friends, 
the late venerable president of the 
Royal Society, the celebrated phi 
losophers, Cavendish, Hatchett, 
Wollaston, Babington, Children, 
Tennant, and others equally emi- 
nent. At the same time he corres- 
ponded with the principal chemists 
of every part of Europe. 

Being appointed in 1806 to de 
liver the Sebeslen lecture of the 
Royal Society, he displayed some 
very interesting new agencies of 
electricity, by means of the well- 
known galvanic apparatus. Soon 
afterwards he made one of the most 
brilliant discoveries of modern times, 
in the decomposition of two fixed 
alkalies, which, in direct refutation 
of the hypothesis previously adopt- 
ed, were found to consist of a pecu- 
liar metallic base united to a large 
quantity of oxygen. These alkalies 
were potash and soda, and the me- 
tals thus discovered were called 
potassium and sodium. Mr. Dav 
was equally successful in the appli- 
cation of galvanism to the decom- 
position of the earths. About this 
time he became secretary of the 
Royal Society. 

in 1808 Mr. Davy received a 
prize from the French Institute, as 
a tribute to his indisputable merit, 
from which even national enmity 
could not withhold the meed of ad- 
miration. 

In pursuing his experiments on 
the application of electricity to che- 
mistry, and on the alkalies, phos- 
phorus, sulphur, carbonaceous mat- 





ter, and the acids which had not 
been decomposed, he succeeded in 
proving the simplicity of the oxymu- 
riatic acid. During the greater part 
of 1810, Mr. Davy was employed on 
the combinations of oxymuriatic 
gas and oxygen, and their chemical 
relations to inflammable bodies; and 
his experiments were confirmed by 
those of several French chemists, 
and by Berzelius of Stockholm. But 
the inferences, drawn by them from 
these experiments, differed in some 
instances from those deduced by 
Mr. Davy. ‘The partizans of La- 
voisier would not allow that oxygen 
is one of the principles of alkalies; 
they denied the metallism of potash 
and soda as metall.c oxides, and 
maintained that they were simple 
bodies, which in combining with hy- 
drogen formed hydrurets. 

‘Towards the Lotter end of 1810, 
Mr. Davy delivered a course of lec- 
tures before the Dublin Society, and 
in December received from the pro- 
vost and senior fellows of Trinity 
college, Dublin, the honorary de- 
gree of LL D. 

In the following year, although 
we believe Mr. Davy mate few dis- 
coveries of great puolic interest, 
there is reason to believe that he 
effected one of the greatest impor- 
tance to his own happiness; and it 
may fairly be questioned whether 
the success of any of his former 
experiments gave him half the plea- 
sure which he experienced on the 
first dawn of the hope that he had 
excited some interest in the bosom 
of his present amiable lady, then 
Mrs. Apreece, widow of Shuckburgh 
Ashby Apreece, esq. and daughter 
and heiress of the late Charles Kerr, 
of Kelso, esq. By his union with 
this lady, in 1812, Sir Humphry ac- 
quired not only a considerable for- 
tune, but the inestimable treasure 
of an affectionate and exemplary 
wife, and a congenial friend and 
companion, capable of appreciating 
his character and attainments. A 
few days previously to his marriage, 
he received the honour of knight- 
hood from his Majesty, then Prince 
Regent, being the first person on 
whom he conterred that dignity. 

The researches, which led to the 
invention of the safety-lamp for 
coal mines, which has been so gene- 
rally and successfully adopted 
throughout Europe, may justly be 
considered as the most important 
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of all Sir Humphry Davy’s labours, 
since they enabled him to provide 
the means of preserving many va- 
luable lives, and preventing horrible 
mutiiations more dreadful even than 
death. The frequency of such acci- 
dents, arising from the explosion of 
the fire damp, or inflammable gas of 
the coal mines, mixed with atmos- 
pherical air, occasioned the forma- 
tion of a committee at Sunderland, 
for the purpose of investigating the 
causes of these calamities, and of 
endeavouring to discover and apply 
a preventive. Sir Humphry re- 
ceived an invitation, in 1815, from 
Dr. Gray, one of the members of the 
committee, in consequence of which 
he went to the north of England, 
and visiting some of the principal 
colleries in the neighbourhood of 
Newcastle, soon convinced himself 
that no improvement could be made 
in the mode of ventilation, but that 
the desired preventive must be 
sought in a new method of lighting 
the mines, free from danger, and 
which, by indicating the state of the 
air in the partof the mine where 
iuflammable air was disengaged, 
so as to render the atmosphere ex- 
plosive, should oblige the miners to 
retire till the workings were pro- 
perly cleared. The common means 
then employed for lighting the dan- 
gerous part of the mines consisted 
of a steel wheel revolving in contact 
with flint, and affording a succes- 
sion of sparks: but this apparatus 
always required a person to work 
it, and was not entirely free from 
danger. ‘The fire-damp was known 
to be light carburetted hydrogen gas; 
but its relations to combustion had 
not been examined. It is chiefly 
produced from what are called 
blowers or fissures in the broken 
strata, near dykes. Sir Humphry 
made various experiments on its 
combustibility and explosive nature; 
and discovered, that the fire-damp 
a a very strong heat for its 
inflammation; that azote and carbo- 
nic acid, even in very small propor- 
tions, diminished the velocity of the 
inflammation; that mixtures of the 
gas would not explode in metallic 
canals or troughs, where their di- 
ameter was less than one seventh 
of an inch, and their depth consi- 
derable in proportion to their diame- 
ter; and that explosions could not 
be made to pass through such canals, 
or through very fine wice sieves, or 





wire gauze. The consideration of 
these facts led Sir Humphry to 
adopt a lamp, in which the flame, 
by being supplied with only a limited 
quantity of air, should produce such 
a quantity of azote and carbonic 
acid as to prevent the explosion of 
the fire damp, and which, by the 
nature of its apertures for giving 
admittance and egress to the air, 
should be rendered incapable of 
communicating any explosion to the 
external air. These requisites were 
found to be afforded by air-tight 
lanterns, of various constructions, 
supplied with air from tubes or ca- 
nals of small diameter, or from 
apertures covered with wire gauze, 
placed below the flame, through 
which explosions cannot be commu- 
nicated; and having a chimney at 
the upper part, for carrying off the 
foul air. Sir Humphry soon after- 
wards found that a constant flame 
might be kept up from the explosive 
mixture issuing from the apertures 
of a wire-gauze sieve. He intro- 
duced a very small lamp in a cylin- 
der, made of wire gauze, having six 
thousand four hundred apertures in 
the square inch. He closed all aper- 
tures except those of the gauze, and 
introduced the lamp, burning bright 

ly within the cylinder, into a large 
jar, containing several quarts of the 
most explosive mixture of gas from 
the distillation of coal and air; the 
flame of the wick immediately dis- 
appeared, or rather was lost, for the 
whole of the interior of the cylinder 
became filled with a feeble but stead 

flame of a green colour, which burnt 
for some minutes, till it had entirely 
destroyed the explosive power of 
the atmosphere. ‘This discovery led 
to a most important improvement in 
the lamp, divested the fire-damp of 
all its terrors, and applied its pow- 
ers, formerly so destructive, to the 
production of an useful light. Some 
minor improvements, originating in 
Sir Humphry’s researches into the 
nature of flame, were afterwards 
effected. Experiments of the most 
satisfactory nature were speedily 
made, and the invention was soon 
generally adopted. Some attempts 
were made to dispute the honour of 
this. discovery with its author, but 
his claims were confirmed by the 
investigations of the first philoso- 
phers of the age. ‘The coal owners 
of the Tyne and Wear evinced their 
sense of the benefits resulting from 





this invention, by presenting Sir 
Humphry with a service of plate 
worth two thousand pounds. 

in 1813, Sir Humphry was elect- 
ed a corresponding member of the 
Institute of France, and vice-presi- 
dent of the Royal Institution; in 
1817 one of the eight associates of 
the Royal Academy; in 1818 created 
a baronet, aud during the last ten 
years he has been elected a member 
of most of the learned bodies of 
Europe. We regret that our limits 
preclude us from —- into the 
interesting details of Sir Humphry’s 
travels in different parts of Euro 
for scientific purposes, particularly 
to investigate the causes of volcanic 
phenomena, to instruct the miners 
of the coal districts in the applica- 
tion of his safety-lamp, and to exa- 
mine the state of the Herculanean 
manuscripts, and the remains of the 
chemical arts of the ancients. He 
analyzed the colours used in paint- 
ing by the ancient Greek and Roman 
artists. His experiments were chiefly 
made on the paintings in the baths 
of ‘Titus, the ruins called the baths 
of Livia, and in the remains of other 
palaces and baths of ancient Rome, 
and the ruins of Pompeii. By the 
kindness of his friend Canova, who 
is charged with the care of the 
works connected with ancient art 
in Reme, he was enabled to select 
with his own hand specimeus of the 
different pigments that had been 
found in vases discovered in the ex- 
cavations which had then been lately 
made beneath the ruins of the palace 
of Titus, and to compare them with 
the colours fixed on the walls, or 
detached in fragments of stucco. His 
delicacy in selecting only minute 
portions of the colour, and from 
places where the loss was imper- 
ceptible, was so much approved, 
that Signor Nelli, proprietor of the 
celebrated Nozze Aldobrandini, li- 
berally permitted him to make simi- 
lar experiments on the colours em- 
ployed in that valuable antique 
painting. ‘The results of these re- 
searches were published in the 
Transactions of the Royal Society 
for 1815, and are highly interesting. 
The concluding observations, in 
which he impresses on artists the 
superior importance of permanency 
to brilliancy in the colours used in 
painting, are particularly judicious, 
and worthy of attention. 

Tewards the end of 1818, and in 
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-the beginning of 1819, he examined 
at Naples the Herculanean manu- 
scripts, and soon declared his opin- 
ion, that they had not been acted 
upon by fire so as to be completely 
carbonized, but that their leaves 
were cemented together by a sub 
stance formed during the fermenta- 
tion and chemical change produced 
‘in a long course of years. He in- 
vented a composition for the disso- 
lution of this substance, but could 
not ‘discover more than from 80 to 
100 out of 1265 manuscripts, which 
presented any probability of success. 

On his return to England in 1820, 
his respected friend, the late worth 

rofessor of the Royal Society, died. 
Many discussions took place 
amongst the members respecting a 
proper successor. Several indivi- 
duals of high, and even very exalted 
rank, were named as candidates; 
but the scientific part of the society 
justly considered this honour, the 

ighest that a scientific man can 
attain in Britain, not as a proper 
appendage to mere rank and for- 
tune, but as a reward for scientific 
meit. Amongst the philosophers 
whose labours have enriched the 
Transactions of the Royal Society, 
two were most peat adverted 
to, Sir Humphry Davy and Dr. 
Wollaston; but Dr. Wollaston, 
whose modesty is only equalled by 
his profound knowledge and ex- 
traordinary sagacity, declined bein 
a candidate after his friend had 
been nominated, and received from 
the council of the society the unani- 
mous compliment of being placed 
in the chair of the Royal Society, 
till the election by the o~ in No- 
vember. A trifling opposition was 
made to Sir er avy’s elec- 
tion, by some unknown persons, 
who proposed Lord Colchester; but 
Sir Humphry was placed in the 
chair by a majority of nearly 200 to 
13. For this honour no man vould 
be more completely qualified. Sir 
Humphry is perfectly aeennnet, 
and in circumstances which enable 
him to support his office with dig- 
nity. He is acquainted with fo- 
reign languages, and extensively 
connected with foreign men of 
science. He possesses that general 
knowledge necessary for justly esti- 
mating all the different branches of 
science, and his reputation, in his 
own particular pursuits, is such as 
to place him above all jealousy. 





The first president of the Royal 
Society, Lord Brownlow, was a 
professed mathematician; Sir Chris- 
topher Wren was a mathematician, 
a natural philosopher, and an archi- 
tect: of 
country and human nature, it would | 
be difficult to say what he was not; | 
but the strength of his genius was ' 
applied to natural philosophy. Sir 

ans Sloane and Sir Joseph Banks 
were general benefactors to science, | 
but their own pursuits were in na- | 
tural history. Chemistry may be 
considered as the science of this 
age, and it is but fair that it should | 
have a representative among the | 
presidents of the Rwyal Society; | 
nor can it be doubted that the dig- 
nity thus conferred on the science, 
in the person of its ablest professor, 
will have a beneficial effect in sti- 
mulating the researches of other | 
philosophers in this most important 
branch of knowledge. There is am- 
ple scope for the most extensive 
— and the most indefatigable 
abours, which will never fail of ob- 
taining their reward, though they 
may not succeed so entirely or so 
rapidly as the exertions of Sir 
Humphry Davy. Few of those 
whose fame and fortune are their 
own creation, enjoy like him, in the 
meridian of life, the enviable con- 
sciousness of general esteem and 
respect, and the certainty of a dis- 
tinguished place in history, among 
the illustrious names of their coun- 


try. 





LETTER FROM PARIS. 
(From the London Literary Gazette.) 
April 8th, 1821. 

Though all the south of Europe is 
in flames, and France is very near 
the conflagration, yet there was, 
ere never so much dancing in 
aris as during the late carnival: it 
may be truly said, that the Parisi- 
ans have been dancing on a volca- 
no. There have been balls among 
all classes and all parties; ministe- 
rialists, liberals, and ultras. ‘Those 
who accepted the invitations of one 
party were careful to decline those 
of the other, else they would have 
lost all credit among their friends. 
None but men of any opinion, or 
what amounts to the same thing, 
men of no opinion at all, could ven- 
ture to dance one night with the 
cote droit, and the other with the 
cote gauche. At the ball given by 





| The liberal journa 


Lafitte, the banker, the party con- 
sisted of staunch liberals; at the en- 
tertainment of Ternaux, the rich 
manufacturer, the company was 
somewhat mixed, and along with a 


ewton, the glory of his | few liberals, it was easy to discern 


men of the centre,* whose opinions 
exactly coincide with those of the 
individuals by whose favour they 
either hold or hope to hold places. 
But the most splendid of all the 
balls that have recently taken place, 
was that given by M. Rothschild. 
is, who recollect- 
ed that M. Rothschild had lent mo- 
ney to the Austrians, filled their 
columes with epigrams upon him; 
one of these journals, the Miroir, 
described the entertainment in the 
most ludicrous way, in terms bor- 
rowed from Jewish history. No- 
thing, indeed, could be more comi- 
cal than M. Rothschild’s bail, to 
which six thousand persons were 
invited, and which, as the Miroir 
alleges, resembled the confusion of 
Babel. The company consisted of 
all the old noblesse, diplomatists 
from all corners of Europe, vast 
numbers of Germans, English, and 
Hebrews, together with those who 
subscribed money to M. Rothschild 
for the use of the Austrian govern- 
ment, all crowded together in the 
different apartments of the house, 
astonished at meeting each other, 
and conversing at once ip every lan- 
guage of Europe. Fearful lest he 
might not do the honours of the 
evening in a manner satisfactory to 
the Parisian fashionables, M. Roths- 
child consigned that arduous duty 
to a lady of the court, the Countess 
de Noailles. The Countess arrang- 
ed every thing on a grand scale; but 
in the loftiness of her ideas, she for- 
ot to descend to vulgar details. 
Thus, for example, there was an 
abundance of the most exquisite 
wines, but unfortunately there were 
neither glasses nor water. The com- 
peny, who were exceedingly cheer- 
ful, seemed highly woman | amidst 
the general confusion, at length 
someyoung men requested, in a loud 
voice, that the master of the house, 
(whom they distinguished by the 
appellation of the litle gentlemar.,) 
would interpose his authority, and 
restore order; but the lit.le gentle- 
* The terms right, left, and centre, are 
applied io different parties from the situa- 
tions in which they sit in the Chamber of 
Deputies. 
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ma” unluckily happened to be im- 
mediately behind them. This was 
certainly an ill return for M. Roths- 
child’s splendid hospitality; but the 
entertainment has been a subject of 
general amusement. 

From balls and fetes, I must ab- 
ruptly turn to the Royal Academy 
of sciences, which last week held its 
annual public sitting. The Acade- 
my is always somewhat embarrassed 
in the selection of public lectures, 
because it is necessary to amuse, or, 
at least, to interest all classes of au- 
ditors, particularly the ladies, who, 
in Paris, never fail to attend learned 
sittings. On this occasion, the sub- 
ject of the first lecture was an ex- 
planation of the most remarkable 
discovery that has been made in the 
natural sciences for a year past; 
namely—the discovery of Professor 
Oersted, of Copenhagen, relative to 
the electro magnetic qualities of the 
voltaic pile. This learned profes- 
sor has been the first to discover 
that the apparatus hitherto employ- 
ed in galvanism, also possesses the 
singular property of magnetizing 
the bars of iron or steel which are 
brought in contact with it. This 
point has engaged the attention of 
the Academy of Sciences in the 
course of the year, and several of its 
members among others M. Ampere, 
made experiments on the subject. 
The task of explaining the new the- 
ory to the public devolved on M. 
Biot, and he did all in his power to 
render attractive to the baton, the 
polarization of the iron bars, and 
all the apparatus connected with 
the plates of zinc. I donot know 
whether he succeeded; but certainly 
all the well informed part of the 
company listened to him with in- 
terest. 

M. Cuvier then read an eloge of 
Sir Joseph Banks, a charming com- 
position, which was loudly applaud- 
ed. The speaker began by paying 
to the learned English naturalist a 
tribute of encomium for the services 
he had rendered to men of science 
in general, and to those of France 
in particular. “During the war,’ 
said M. Cuvier, “he was the con- 
stant protector of learning, and the 
redresser of the injuries sustained 
by men who wished tranquilly to 
devote themselves to study. He 
effected the liberation of literary 
and scientific Frenchman whom the 
fate of war had thrown into captivi- 





vy and through the intercession of 
the French Institute, he gained a 
similar indulgence in favour of num- 
bers of his countrymen who were 
confined at Verdun. He secured 
the expedition of La Perouse against 
any attacks on the part of the Eng- 
lish navy, notwithstanding the war 
that had been declared between 
France and England. He was the 
first individual whose benevolence 
penetrated into the dungeon of Mes- 
sina, where Dolomieu the naturalist 
was confined, in violation of the 
rights of nations. During the late 
war, the objects of natural history, 
collected by Captain MHillardiere, 
were, while on their passage to 
France, captured by English priva- 
teers, and conveyed to England; but 
Sir Joseph Banks caused them to be 
restored without even the boxes be- 
ing opened. It is needless to add, 
that he was no less liberal with re- 
gard to the immense treasures which 
he himself possessed in scientific ob- 
jects. It is somewhat singular, 
that he has published nothing of 
consequence. M. Cuvier expressed 
his regret, that neither Sir J. Banks, 
nor Solander, bis travelling compa- 
nion, had drawn up a narrative of 
the observation they made during 
their expedition round the world. 
Fortunately, however, a collection 
of the most valuable information 
had peen published, if not by Sir Jo- 
seph, at least by others to whom he 
had communicated what he knew. 
He was satisfied in placing his store 
of knowledge at the disposal of an 

one worthy to profit by it. In al- 
luding to the misunderstandin 

which arose between Captain Cook 
and Sir J. Banks, M. Cuvier observ- 
ed that he could not presume to de- 
cide between these two celebrated 
men. “ Yet,” said he, “ when it is 
recollected that Captain Cook, on 
his second voyage, disagreed with 
the two Forsters, and that on the 
third he declined taking any natural- 
ist with him, it may be supposed 
that it is difficult to reconcile the 
discipline and arrangements of the 
interior of a ship, with the conveni- 
ence and independence requisite 
to a scientific man.” M. Cuvier 
very much amused his audience by 
the lively manner in which he re- 
lated the history of the storm that 
arose in the Royal Society of Lon- 
don, on the subject of pvinted and 
blunt conductors; a storm that rag- 





ed at the period when Sir J. ‘Banks 
was created President of the Society. 
The English being at that time at 
war with America, it was consider- 
ed patriotic in London to defend the 
blunt conductors; and this insignifi- 
cant quarrel became at last a politi- 
cal affair. Even an illustrious per- 
sonage did not disdain to take a 
part in the ridiculous dispute; “for- 
getting,” observed M. Cuvier, “that 
sovereigns deserve _— when they 
respect science, and more particu- 
larly when they promote it; but that 
they should never employ their au- 
thority to give it a direction confor- 
mable to their own opinions or wishes. 


Egyptian Antiquities. 
[From the London Literary Gazette. } 

To describe this performance as 
singular, unique, extraordinary, is 
but faintly to portray it: to us it ap- 
pears to be the most interesting and 
valuable spectacle that ever was 
conceived and executed. As a mere 
sight, it is strange and delightful; 
and as a study to the scholar and 
philosopher, it is replete with high 
and inexhaustible matter. It pre- 
sents the earliest traces of art to the 
artist; the earliest subjects of com- 
arative chronology to the antiquary 
in profane, and to the divine in sa- 
cred history: the earliest representa- 
tions of various sciences to scienti- 
fic enquirers; the earliest pictures of 
human kind, their occupations, su- 
perstitions, physical qualities, and 
moral attributes to man. Who 

could contemplate all these thin 
without a feeling of wonder and P. 
miration? We are, by ascending a 
short stair-case, transported back 
3000 years; we are in the tomb of a 
monarch of the most ancient times; 
we are surrounded by the characters 
of an unknown language, the visible 
signs of a lost religion; hierogly- 
phicks which sniatelligibly denote 
to our sense the learning of the pri- 
mal world; sacrifices, processions, 
combats, and all the busy pomps and 
turmoils of life—of life which has 
ceased so long, that a hundred gene- 
rations of our species have since exist- 
ed, the remotest moiety of whom be- 
long almost to the realm of oblivion. 
The noble hall erected by Mr. 
Bullock, has been fitted up into two 
of the chambers of the tomb, dis- 
covered by Mr. Belzoni, excavated 
out of the calcareous rock at Thebes. 
His account ef this memorable event 
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is to be found at length, in his tra- 


vels, to which we refer. Of the 
fourteen apartments which he enter- 
ed, these two were not contiguous; 
but they afford a perfect example of 
the style and details of the whole, 
and are remarkable, the one for 
beauty, the other for its emblemati- 
cal treasures. We have conversed 
with travellers on the subject, and 
they assure us that the fidelity of 
the design and work is such as to 
produce perfect identity. Nor could 
it be otherwise; for, Belzoni has 
large parts of the original by the 
side of his copy, and his drawings of 
the whole are minute and el ‘borate. 
The walls are formed of plaster of 
Paris, on which the characters are 
represented in basso relievo, painted 
of the precise colours of the Egyp- 
tian, which were as vivid when the 
monument was opened, as they were 
when it was erected. It is, as Mr. 
B. has justly observed, scarcely pos- 
sible tu convey by words an ade- 
quate idea of these subterranean 
works, of their splendour, of their 
— extent, and of the incre- 
ible quantity of labour which must 
have been devoted to the almost in- 
terminable series of monumental 
and religious memorials which they 
contain. The impression on enter- 
ing these models, is equally beyond 
the reach of language; it is of the 
most undefinable nature. The cham- 
bers are lighted by lamps; and im- 
mediately succeeding the broad glare 
of day, it seems as if the spectator 
had been suddenly, by some magical 
influence, planted in another region; 
all around him is so different. ‘Ihe 
European countenances and dresses, 
and the modern manners of a Lon- 
don street, are, in an instant, ex- 
changed for the gloom of an Egyp- 
tian sepulchre; the swarth visages 
and primeval costume of an Afri- 
can people, the grotesque forms of 
strange deities, and all the symbols 
of unexplored antiquity. hat vi 
sions have risen on the perusal of 
Moses, Herodotus, Plutarch, and 
other ancient writers, appear to be 
realized. The mummies of human 
beings, the still preserved thews 
and sinews which moved creatures 
like ourselves on the earthly scene, 
when yet the world itself was young, 
are before our eyes; the brute crea- 
tion of that infancy of time furnishes 
specimens for our musings; the im- 
plements with which these men 





wrought—the ornaments of women, 
perhaps lovely and beloved in those 
days—the manufactures of artizans 
whose only precedent was nature— 
the production of hands which had 
no example—the feelings of hearts, 
and the thoughts of heads in which 
human sentiments were first culti- 
vated, and from which human civi- 
lization first emanated—these are 
only portions of the sublime specu- 
lations presented to the mind as well 
by real substances as by pictorial 
resemblances. 

After sating our eyes and our 
imagination with the two chambers 
of the tomb, we proceed to the gal- 
lery, where a perfect model of the 
entire excavation is most admirably 
constructed. The passages and 
rooms are above three hundred feet 
in length, and the copy is about one- 
sixth of this extent. It consists of 
corridors, stair-cases, a well, and 
halls of various kinds, in one of 
which the famous sarcophagus, of 
oriental alabaster (of the lid of 
which a piece is shown) was found. 
The accuracy with which ail this is 
executed is beyond praise; and from 
viewing it, we are made intimately 
acquainted with the whole design, 
of which the two rooms of the full 
size below are part. Returning to 
these, the outer, or hall of beauties, 
(No. 7, in the model,) may be again 
examined, and with increased plea- 
sure. The surrounding figures are 
the gods and goddesses of Eeypts as 
a mythological study, it is inesti- 
mable. The inner apartment (in 
effect, though copied from the en- 
trance hall,) is, however, still more 
interesting. There are four square 
pillars in it, and these and the walls 
are covered with very remarkable 
subjects. One in particular struck 
us: it represents a succession of 
captives, evidently of different na- 
tions, among whom, Persians, Ethio- 
pians, and Jews, are clearly to be 
recognized. The appearance of the 
last may give a clue to the whole. 
At what time, and in whose reign, 
were the Jews bondsmen in Egypt? 
Will an enquiry into this throw any 
light upon sacred history, and afford 
another testimony to the truth of 
the Old Testament? It is not un- 
likely: and whether Psamethicus, 
who pronounced the Phenician to 
be the original language of man,* or 








* See Herodotus, for the story. of his 
confining two children till they could 





Nechos, or Psammis, or any other 
sovereign, be the prince here deified 
it cannot fail to afford the finest 
field for investigation, which the an- 
cient has ever restored to the mo- 
dern world. 

Wecould expatiate with, perhaps, 
more gratification to ourselves, than 
to our readers, on other points in 
this unparalleled exhibition; but as 
it must continue to be a source of 
universal attraction for many months 
to come, we may well reserve our- 
selves for future opportunities. 
Grateful, therefore, to the enter- 
prising traveller who has produced 
so memorable a work; and recom- 
mending him (as far as our praise 
can add to his own deserts,) to the 
just a pio of the British nation, 
we shall only state, that in addition 
to what we have already mentioned, 
the gallery is further enriched with 
specimens of Exyptian sculpture; 
and that there is a case of Egyptian 
curiosities containing, idols, coins, 
mummnies, scarabeei, lacrymatories, 
utensils, figures, vases, articles of 
dress and ornament, and a splendid 
manuscript of papyrus. This case 
alone is sufficient for an exhibition. 
The mummy of a long armed ape is 
in perfect preservation, and covered 
with hair, an animal that drank of 
the Nile three thousand years ago! 
The mummy of a young man, re- 
cently unrolled, is also in extraor- 
dinary preservation, and has enabled 
us to decide a great classical con- 
troversy, namely, in what way the 
brains were extracted for ancient 
embalming. It is distinctly ascer- 
tained that Herodotus was right in 
asserting, that this operation was 
performed through the nostrils; a 
crooked instrument can be readily 
passed up that organ, in the present 
subject, and command the whole re- 
rion of the brain, which cannot be 
- ae either by the orifices of the 
eyes or mouth; and there is no 
opening whatever in the back of the 
head. 





NEW NUMBER OF 
IRISH MELODIES. 
{From the London Lit. Gaz. of May 12.] 
The eighth number of these popu- 
lar melodies has just issued from 
the press, and we shall allow our- 
selves the délassement of a review 





speak, and their both saying beccos, 
(Pbheenician for bread) as the ascertained 
proof of this fact. 
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of them, though perhaps our fair 
and our young friends will rather 
be the parties to thank us for it, 
than those who are learned and 
more ancient. We wish we could 
propitiate the latter by adding spe- 
cimens of the music, which is old, 
though the words are new; but 
being unable with our typographi- 
cal establishment, to present any 
thing that can be made the subject 
of antiquarian research or classical 
disquisition, we must e’en throw 
ourselves on their mercy, and be 

of them to pass over these pth 
songs in the manner most agreeable 
to themselves, or hum them over in 
the way least disagreeable to their 
neighbours. 

As in the preceding numbers, we 
have here twelve melodies and four 
harmonized airs. Some of them 
are very pretty, and others of no 
peculiar merit; but we shall leave 
the music to the superior criticism 
of the grand piano, and say all that 
we have to say about the words, Mr. 
Moore is justly esteemed to be the 
sweetest lyrist of our day. There 
is either point or pathos in almost 
every verse he writes; and even 
when the former is but a conceit, 
and the latter a little affectation, 
we still generally find him above 
the compass of other songsters. The 
only exceptions. to this rule, seem 
to arise when this author plunges 
into politics, and tries to wed har- 
mony to jangling. Instead of effect- 
ing this marriage, the epithalamium 
sinks into the veriest Irish howl of 
death; and all the common-place 
patriotism about deserted halls, and 
soulless tyrants, and crushed lands, 
&c. &c. &c. is poured into our ears 
instead of the captivating breathings 
of the lovely Muse. ‘We heal 
rejoice that no man of Mr. Moore’s 
genius ever profaned his pen, espe- 
cially in poetry, with the bitterness 
of party ranklings, or the malignan- 
cy of factious curses.* In this style, 

* A composition of this sort, admirably 
and powerfully written, against the 
Neapolitan Carbonari, has been much 
spoken of, and is (abating its personality ) 
humourously ridiculed in a parody ad- 
dressed to T. B. or Tom Brown, in the 
Cork Mercantile Chronicle, from which 
we transcribe some of the stanzas. 





Dear Tom, I have read with unsated de- 
light, 

Your lines upon Naples, so valiant and 
civil, 








the words to “ I would rather than 
Treland,” (page 79) and “ Macfar- 
lane’s Lamentation,” may be viewed 
as neither bringing reputation to 
Mr. Moore, nor being congenial to 
this collection of melodies. The 
triteness of the sentiments and 
sameness of the versification, are 
alike wearisome. But we turn to 





Where you pitched the poor Patriots 
who ran from the fight, 
To that very legitimate monarch—the 
Devil. 


But easy, dear Tom—do not be in a fret, 
Leave off fer a while your poetical 
capers; 
In the whisk of a mill-stone, I’ll show 
you as yet 
They had very good reason to take to 
their scrapers. 
Perhaps the poor rogues in their cause 
may advance, 
That the Austrians are dogs who won’t 
listen to reason; 
Who think that a sword, or a musket, or 
lance, 
Is sufficient to cure quiet people of 
treason. 
Who think that harangues on *‘ the march 
of the mind,” 
And such lillibulero, are answered at 
large, 
By ‘a blast of a bugle breathed free to 
the wind,” 
And that terrible all-sounding little 
word, ** Charge!” 
With these who would argue?—who’d 
waste any wit 
Onsuch obstinate pudding-head rascals 
as these? 
Methinks it were better in peace to 
submit, 
Than be spitted like turkies, or pep- 
per’d like geese. 
No, no—you exclaim—they should die 
in the fray, 
Ere they bowed to the beck of the 
diadem’d crew: 
Ah, Tom, these are things very easy to 
say, 
But, curse it—they’re not quite as easy 
to do. 
‘« Aye, down to the dust with them, slaves 
as they are,” 
Is a very neat line, and ’tis very well 
spelt: 
He who sits in his closet may joke about 
war— 
He may laugh at ascar while he wears 
a whole pelt. 
There you in the Champs Elysées seated 
down, 
Inspired by a bottle of prime Cham- 
bertin, 
May swear in acanticle, signed Thomas 
Brown, 
That up on a string every coward 
should hang. 
~“ * 


= 





better themes: the following is very 
simple and tender, and the tune 
beautiful. 
Sail on, Sail on. 
Arr.— The Humming of the Ban. 


Sail on, sail on, thou fearless bark— 
Where ever blows the welcome wind, 
It cannot lead to scenes more dark, 
More sad than those we leave behind. 
Each wave that passes seems to sa 
** Though death beneath our smile may 
be, 
Less cold we are, less false than 
Whose smiling wreck’d thy hopes and 
thee.” 
Sail on, sail on—through endless space— 
Through calm-——through tempest-—— 
stop no more; 
The stormiest sea ’s a resting place 
To him who leaves such hearts om 
shore. 

Or,—if some desert land we meet, 
Where never yet false-hearted men 
Profaned a world, that else were sweet; 

Then rest thee, bark, but not till then. 
The well-known air of Paddy 
O’Rafferty is likely to be still often- 
er sung, with these its new baccha- 
nalian recommendations. 
DRINK OF THIS CUP. 
Ain.—Paddy O' Rafferty. 
Drink of this cup—you’ll find there’s a 
spell in 
Its every drop ’gainst the ills of mor- 
tality— 
Talk of the cordial that sparkled for 
HELEN, 
Her cup was a fiction, but thisis reality. 
Would you forget the dark world we are 
in, 
Only taste of the bubble that gleams on 
the top of it; 
But would you rise above earth till akin 
To immortals themselves, you must 
drain every drop of it. 
Send round the cup—for oh there’s a spell 
> in 
Its every drop ’gainst the ills of mor- 
tality— 
Talk of the cordial that sparkled for 
Hees, 
Her cup was a fiction, butthisis reality, 
Never was philter form’d with such power 
To charm and bewilder as this we are 
quaflirg; 
Its magic began when, in Autumn’s rich 
hour, 
As a harvest of gold in the fields it 
stood laughing. 
There, having, by nature’s enchantment 
been fill’d 
With the balm and bloom of her kind- 
liest weather, 
This wonderful juice from its core was 
distill’d, 
To enliven such hearts as are here 
brought together! 
Then drink of the cup; you'll find there’s 
a spell in 
Its every drop ’gainst the ills of mor? 
tality— 
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Talk of the cordial that sparkled for He- 
LEN, 
Her cap was fiction but this is reality. 
And though, perhaps—but breathe it to 
no one — 
Like caldrons the witch brews at mid- 
night so awful, 
Tn secret this philter was first taught to 
flow on, 
Yet—’tisn’t less potent for being un- 
lawful. 
What, though it may taste of the smoke 
of that flame, 
Which in silence extracted its virtue 
forbidden— 
Fill up—there’s a fire in some hearts I 
could name, 
Which may work tooits charm, though 
now lawless and hidden. 
So drink of the cup—for oh there’sa spell 
in 
Its every drop ’gainst the ills of mor- 
tality— 
Talk of the cordial, that sparkled for 
HeELen, 
Her cup was a fiction, but this is reality. 


* Open the door softly, is turned 
to a love ditty, commencing “ Down 
in the valley come meet me to- 
night;” and we shall only say of it, 
that it breathes of hot-spice, and 
is calculated for the meridian of 
the warmest fashionable boarding- 
schools, where young ladies are 
taught—what they ought not— 

To batten on this mor. 


The next is a higher and purer 
strain: we transcribe it with much 
gratification as a noble lyrical effu- 
sion, at once natural and deeply af- 
fecting. 

Oh, ye Dead. 
Atrn—Plough Tune. 
Oh, ye Dead! oh, ye Dead! whom we 
know by the light you give 
From your cold gleaining eyes. though 
you move like men who live, 
Why leave you thus your graves, 
In far off fields and waves, 
Where the worm and the sea-bird only 
know your bed, 
To haunt this spot, where all 
Those eyes that wept your fall, 
And the hearts that bewail’d you, like 
your own, lie dead? 
It is true—it is true—we are shadows 
cold and wan: 
It is true—it is true—all the friends we 
loved are gone. 
But, oh! thus ev’n in death, 
So sweet is siill the breath 
Of the fields and the flow’rs in our youth 
we wander’d o’er, 
That, ere condemn’d we go 
To freeze mid Hecva’s* snow, 


We would taste it awhile, and dream we 
live once more! 
The sweetness of the next air de- 
mands only another kind, but an 
equal amount, of praise. 


Echo. 
Arn—The Wren. 

How sweet the answer Echo makes 

To Music at night, 
When,roused by lute or horn, she wakes, 
And far away o’er lawns and lakes, 

Goes answering lizht. 
Yet love bath echoes truer far, 

And far more sweet, 
Than e’er, beneath the moonlight’s star, 
Of horn, or lute, or soft guitar, 

The songs repeat. 
’Tis when the sighin youth sincere, 

And only then,— 
The sigh, that’s breath’d for one to hear, 
Is by that one, that only dear, 

Breath’d back again! 

In the following, the thought is 
quite new to us, and, we believe, to 
song: nothing can be more tender, 
nor more poetically expressed. 

Oh Banquet not. 
Arn— Planxty I rwine. 
Oh banquet not in those shining bowers, 

Where youth resorts—but come tome, 
For mine’s a garden of faded flowers, 

More fit for sorrow, for age and thee. 
And there we shall have our feast of tears, 

And many a cup of silence pour— 
Our guests, the shades of former years, 

Our toasts, to lips that bloom no more. 
There, while the myrtle’s withering 

boughs 

Their lifeless leaves around us shed, 
We'll brim the bowl to broken vows, 

To friends long lost, the chang’d, the 

dead. 
Or, as some blighted laurel waves 

Its branches o’er the dreary spot, 
We'll drink to those neglected graves, 

Where valour sleeps, unnam’d, forgot! 

Having, what our Hibernian 
friends call Dasency before our eyes, 
we feel that it would be a blameable 
encroachment on the Trio, (namely, 
Moore the author, Bishop the com- 
poser, and Power the publisher,) to 
whom we owe this publication, were 
we to quote beyond one other ex- 
ample. We shall not do More, lest 
we come under the excommunica- 
tion of a Bishop, or become obnox- 
ious to Power. 

Thee, thee, only thee! 
Airn—‘ Staca an Mharaga.’ (The Mar- 
ket-stake. ) 
The dawning of morn, the day-light’s 
sinking, 





* Paul Zeland mentions that there is a 
mountaia in some part of Ireland, where 
the ghosts of persons who have died in 
foreign lands, walk about and converse 





with those they meet like living people. 
If asked why they do not return to thc ir 
homes, they say they are obliged to go to 
mount Hecla, and disappear immediately. 





The nights long hours still find me think- 
ing 
Of thee, thee, only thee. 
When friends are met, “and goblets 
crown'd; 
And smiles are near, that once en- 
chanted, 
Unreach'd by all that sunshine round, 
My soul, like some dark spot, is haunt- 
ed 
By thee, thee, only thee. 
Whatever in fame’s high pathcould waken 
My spirit once, is now forsaken 
For thee, thee, only thee. 
Like shores, by which some headlong 
bark 
To the vcean hurries—resting never; 
Life’s scenes go by me, bright or dark, 
I know not, heed not, hastening ever 
To thee, thee, only thee. 
I have not a joy but of thy bringing, 
And pain itselfseems sweet, when spring- 
ing 
From thee, thee, only thee. 
Like spells, that nought on earth can 
break, 
Till lips, that know the charm, have 
spoken, 
This heart, howe’er the world may wake 
Its grief, its scorn, can but be broken 
By thee, thee, only thee. 





PERCY ANECDOTES. 
YOUTH. 


“ He never told a Lie.” 

Mr. Park, in his travels through Africa 
relates that a party of armed Moors, 
having made a predatory attack on the 
flocks of a village at which he was stop- 
ping, a youth of the place was mortally 
wounded in the affray. The natives 
placed him on horseback, and conducted 
bim home, while his mother preceded the 
mournful group, proclaiming all the ex- 
cellent qualities of her boy, and by her 
clasped hands and streaming eyes, dis- 
covered the inward bitterness of her 
soul. The quality for which she chiefly 
praised the boy formed of itself an epitaph 
so noble, that even civilized life could 
not aspire to a higher. ‘ He never,” 
said she, with pathetic energy, “‘ never, 
never told a lie.” 
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